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1577 and died in 1644. His works were collected after his death by his son and published in 1648.1
"Charcoal," said Van-Helmont, "and, in general, bodies which are not immediately resolved into water, necessarily disengage (when purest), spiritum sylvestrem. Sixty-two pounds of oak charcoal yield one pound of cinders. Therefore the rest, amounting to sixty-one pounds, is this spiritus sylvestris.'2 This spirit, hitherto unknown, which can neither be contained in vessels nor reduced to a visible body, I call by a new name, gas Qiunc spiritum incog-ni.um hactenus, novo nomine gas voco). There are bodies which enclose that spirit, and can be resolved almost wholly into it; therein it is as fixed or solidified, from which state it may be driven forth, as is seen in the fermentation of wine, bread, etc."
In another place he speaks of this gas being produced in the fermentation of grapes, apples, honey, etc.: "Gas si multa vi intra cados coerceatur, vina furiosa reddit." Besides burning charcoal and fermentation, Van-Helmont mentions four other sources of gas sylvestre: the action of an acid on calcareous bodies; caverns, mines, and cellars; mineral waters; and the intestines during putrefaction. The expression gas sylvestre was used by Van-Helmont as a general term: he recognized various kinds of gases; a gas produced by mixing an acid with common salt, another by burning sulphur, and another by tree ling silver with aqua fortis, etc. It is, however, not likely that he collected and minutely examined these gases, because he says that a gas cannot be imprisoned in any vessel, and that it dashes aside all obstacles which would prevent it from mixing with the surrounding air.
The work of Boyle on the pressure of the air, culminating in the nearly complete description of the relation between the volume of air and the pressure to which the air is subjected, which is now known as Boyle's law, belongs rather to physics than to chemistry. Boyle recognized that air is a complicated mixture of many things; in his tract Suspicions about some hidden Qualities in the Air, he says:
1  " Ortus medicincB, id est initia physica inaudtia, progressive medicince novus in morborum ultionem ad vitam longam, edente auctoris filio."    I have taken my account of Van-Helmont's  work on gases  from Hoefer (Histoire, vol. ii. pp. 135-146).
2 Van-Helmont used this name because he thought of the new substance as untamable:  '* Gas sylvestre sive incoercibile, quod in corpus cogi nonpotest visibile."